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I - INTRODUCTION 


Work in the home has long been surrounded by 
a rather nebulous halo that has completely hidden its 
true nature. Analysis of the feminine condition and 
increased awareness of it have made it possible to 
describe the housewife's situation as the "problem 


claves Inverse s6Xe) hanes" 


The purpose of this study is to examine the 
social and economic status of women who, through 
choice or necessity, work within the home and assume 
a very large share of the family responsibilities. 
We shall attempt to pierce the veil which has kept 
housework invisible and perpetuated the economic 
dependence and insecurity of the women who perform 


thas) work. 


After reviewing the major studies which show 
the amount of time spent on housework, we shall discuss 
attempts that have been made to place an economic value 
on this work. Proposals aimed at recognizing the social 
and economic value of housework will then be examined 
in the light of their potential for increasing women's 
freedom of choice and economic security, particularly 


in the case of mothers. 


1. Betty Friedan, The Feminine Mystique, New York, 
Dee 963. 
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Ii - A DEVALUED OCCUPATION 


The society in which we live has a tendency to 
assign values to individuals, not on the basis of their 
personal qualities, but rather on the basis of the 
position they occupy in the working world and by the 
Size of salary this position commands. It is not very 
surprising that in such a society housewives feel 


devalued. 


Hhesquestion, “What do you do for a living?” has 
become so familiar that we hardly pay it any attention 
any more, except in noting the obvious embarrassment 
of the housewife when called upon to answer. Let us 
look at some of the more frequent answers housewives 
give: EWhatecOs lL dOrs Oh, . den! tf work, I'm only a 
housewife." or another, "Me? I'm queen of the house." 
or even, “Me? I'm a domestic engineer." These euphemistic 
terms for the housewife's occupation speak volumes: they 
illustrate the feeling of many women at home who feel a 
need to apologize for being "just a housewife" or to make 
their situation seem more important and thus restore 
their pride. This problem of the occupation's title is 
a symptom of a deeper malaise and as such, merits our 


thoughtful consideration. 
ie eelnesuinvisi bila ty of housework 


The presence of women on the labour market and the 
role of women as wives and mothers have been themes of 
interest to sociologists for many years. This is not so 


true for women in their role as workers in the home. 


Ann Oakley's book, The Sociology of Housework, 
is one of the rare studies of the subject. In her 
study of London housewives, Oakley denounces the 
discrimination practised against women by those studying 
the sociology of the family and the sociology of work. 
She is particularly critical of the lack of recognition 
given to housework as work and the way sociological 
studies of women have been limited to woman's role as 


wife and mother. 


The Captive Housewife by Hannah Gavron offers 
an example of the lack of attention given to housework 
in sociological studies of women. Gavron, while she 
points out this lack herself, fails to analyse house- 


wives' attitudes and perceptions of their work. 


Oakley associates this tendency in sociology 
with the functionalist approach, which she criticizes 
for tes concepce Of a diversion of Labour -accerdangrrce 
sex. This theory, of course, places man in the instru- 
mental role, while woman takes on the affective role. 

In other words, man performs external activities and 
sees to the financial support of the family, while the 
woman provides emotional support to the family members 
and sees to internal family relationships. Here we 

can recognize the stereotyped roles based on the classic 
functionalist dichotomy: woman-affective-home/man- 
instrumental-work. The sociology of the family, largely 
dependent on functionalist theory, has given woman an 
important place, but only in her role as wife and mother 
and to the exclusion of her role as a worker within the 
household. 


2. Ann Oakley, The Sociology of Housework, Pantheon 
Books, 1974, pp. 3-4. 
3. Hannah Gavron, The Captive Housewife, Harmondsworth: 


Penguin Books, 1966, p. 131. 


One poorly-understood aspect of the housewife's 
role is her relationship to the economy. Housewives are 
not considered to be part of the productive labour force. 
The fact that their work is not included in the national 
accounts as a clear indication of this. Nevertheless, 
their invisible and unpaid work ensures the maintenance 
and renewal of the current labour force at the same time 
that it produces the next generation of workers. John 
Kenneth Galbraith, the noted economist, states that if 
the housewives who have become "servant-wives" were paid 
for their work, they would constitute the largest group 


in the labour Conca 


Continuing his analysis of the housewife's role 
as crypto-servant of the economic system, Galbraith 
lists the many administrative tasks involved in this 
role: maintenance and repair of the house, household 
equipment and automobile; purchase and preparation of 
food; supervision of the young consumers; and organiza- 
tion of the family"s social. life. He also points out 
how advertising conditions women to believe that happiness 
is proportional to the quantity of goods and services 
consumed. The conclusion is easily drawn: women, in 
their role as crypto-servants of the economy, make 


possible an indefinitely increasing consumption. 


In a recent article on women outside the labour 
market, Ann Duffy also mentions the capital importance 
of the housewife's role in maintaining the economic 


system. Nevertheless, she refutes the accusations of 


4; > 32K. Galbraith, Economics and the Public Purpose, 
A Signet Book, New American Library of Canada Limited, 
TAS SAS WA our mae hee 


5. Ibid. p. 36-37. 


unthinking complicity in the capitalist system that are 


sometimes brought against women: 


It is important to recognize woman's role 
as consumer and the ties between that role 
and the economic order. However, it would 
seem more reasonable and valuable to under- 
stand woman's participation in consumption, 
not so much as (and certainly not solely as) 
a‘psychological insufiiervency,, butcmrather, 
as an increasingly demanding component of 
her job responsibilities as a housewife. © 


DUELY explains that, contrary, to the contentions 
of some, / the success of the cosmetics and interior 
decoration industries cannot be attributed to the 
personal needs of housewives but rather to the fact 
that women are fulfilling the requirements of their role: 
the need to maintain their own attractiveness and that 
of their home are constraints of the wifely role in our 
society. Further, the housewife, at least the middle- 
class housewife, is responsible for creating her husband's 


image of success. 


Here too, homemakers are the victims of society's 
ambivalent attitudes toward them; blamed on one hand for 
their propensity to consume and encouraged on the other 
to create a successful image around their husbands, they 
have, in the end, very little freedom within their so- 


called realm. 


6. Ann Duffy, "Women and Work: Women Outside the Labour 
Force," Occasional Papers of the McMaster University 
Sociology of Women Programme, No. 1, Spring 1977, p. 205. 


7. On this topic, it would be interesting to review the 
chapter entitled. "The Sexual Sell," “in” Betty “Friedan, 
Opa nCiiie., spp teLOI=— 223. 


So. VAnnNTDUEEY:,))fOD.NCLE., PD) 205-207. 


In a study of the effects of participation in the 
women's liberation movement on a group of housewives ina 
university community in Western Canada, Marylee Stephenson 
examines the definition of the housewife's role according 
to the familiar stereotype - a service role. She does 
not deny that satisfaction may be derived from it, but 
emphasizes the extent to which the attitudes and activities 
prescribed by this role revolve around the creation, educa- 
tion and support of all members of the family, with the 
exception of the housewife herself. Stephenson adds that 
unless prodigious efforts are made to change the attitudes 
and activities of all involved, the housewife will continue 
to be "only a housewife", not because "it may seem to be a 
low-skill, no-pay, thankless job, but ... because she 


does not have the time or energy to do anything alice 


These studies represent a remarkable point of 
departure for sociological research on housewives. In 
part, we owe this departure to Betty Friedan who was 
the first to dare debunk the mystique of housewifery. 
Such promising beginnings make it possible to hope for 
Bopideprogress! unm this tield of) research’ im future... sthey 
have broken the silence and insularity surrounding the 


housewife, and none too soon. 
QEmeeThe. housewitels wack of social status 


Married women, it is generally agreed, still 
enjoy the social prestige of their husband's occupation. 
With very few exceptions, the occupation of housewife 
has not been included in the occupational prestige 


rankings used widely in social science research to assess 


9. Marylee Stephenson, "Housewives in Women's Liberation 
Movement," Women in Canada, Marylee Stephenson, 
Boe New Press) TOrONtO, L973, ip. 248. 


the socio-economic status of subjects. The family is 
the unit of social stratification despite criticism — 
recent, of course - by feminists who find it repugnant 


to define a woman's social status by that of her husband. 


An attempt to correct this situation has been 
made very recently by Margrit Eichler in her study 
"The Prestige of the Occupation teu ee Eichler 
wanted to find out if it were possible to measure 
empirically the prestige of the occupation housewife 
and discover to what extent the social status of 
housewives is affected by their "employer's" social 
status (that is, the husband's occupation). She also 
compared the prestige of housewives with that of people 
in other occupational roles and examined the role 
played by sex by assigning a prestige ranking to 
occupations in general, then by specifying the sex for 


each occupation. 


The subjects were asked to rank 93 occupations 
according to their own personal evaluation of the 
social standing of each of these occupations; they 
were asked to give each occupational title a score 
ranging, from 1 to 9,* with =lindicating lLowestysoceialL 
Standing of an occupation, and 9 indicating highest 


social standing. 


The data from Eichler's research are of consi- 
derable importance for the purposes of the present 
study. They indicate that the occupation housewife 


ranks 52nd) in a: total of -93occupationses sebysiczan 


10. Margrit Eichler, "The Prestige of the Occupation 
Housewife," The Working Sexes, Patricia Marchak, 
Ed., The Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of British Columbia, June 1977, pp. 152= 
Ave 


tanked at’ the top“of the scale (93). Thus, there are 
51 occupations out of 93 which have less prestige than 
the occupation housewife when the ranking is neutral, 
that is, when the sex of the incumbent is unspecified. 
However, when the incumbent is male, the prestige of 
the occupation housewife drops to the eighth lowest 
rank, but when the incumbent is specified as female, 


Meeremains at 52. 


In comparing the prestige of the occupation 
housewife with that of the ten occupations which account 
for the greatest number of women in Canada, Eichler 
found that the occupation secretary/stenographer - which 
incidentally has the greatest number of female incumbents 
and accounted for the greatest percentage of the female 
labour force - was only slightly higher than that of the 


occupation housewife (54.6/53.9). 


The same study also indicates that when the 
husband's occupational status is higher than that of 
the occupation housewife (53.9), the wife's prestige 
risess ~Thus, physician scored 92.7 on the scale and 
ehysieran's write, 81.5, whach places her nearly “equal 
in rank to female university professor (82.9) and not 
faretrom temale physician (86.3). On the other hand, 
if the husband's social status is lower than that of 
housewife, the wife loses prestige. An elevator 
Operator scores 25.4 on the scale, while his wife scores 


: Ah 
37.1, which means that she has dropped 16.8 points. 


Time eMarari ce Hichler, “The Prestige of the Occupation 
Housewrre,” Pp. 165. 


Eichler's study suggests that the habit of 
evaluating a family's social status by using that 
of the father no longer corresponds with reality. 
It also points out that role stereotypes are still 
strong, and suggests that the day is still a long way 
off when men may aspire to the role of "househusband" 
unless there are changes in certain aspects of the 


social>structure. 
3. Triumphs and tears of housework 


Housework is a difficult theme to tackle with 
impartiality and objectivity. No one is indifferent 
to it and it generally provokes reactions ranging from 
enthusiasm to total aversion. The extremes of this 
continuum are well-rooted in thoroughly opposite concep- 


tions of housework. 


The first statement to sing the praises of 
housework comes straight out of the Old Testament: the 
virtuous woman whose "price is far above rubies" and 
who "worketh willingly with her hands" in creating a 
happy household and in so doing, finding her own 


: ae) 
happiness. 


This model was particularly appropriate to the 
pre-industrial era when the family was both the unit of 
production and unit of consumption. There was no sepa- 
ration between the workplace and the living place and 
the activities of the woman mingled naturally with those 


of her husband in the family business. The woman's 


1D Proverbs 31: OSS IL -. 


"realm" was widespread; she was truly "queen of hearth 
and home" and she had the opportunity to exercise her 
many talents. Her role contained an element of the 

sacred and by performing it gracefully, she acquired a 


HavomOoLre vi reve. 


PEter the industrial Revolution, the factory 
replaced the family home as the workplace. It was 
then that the wives and children of the poor left 
their homes and went to work. The distinction between 
the working woman and the housewife made its first 


appearance. 


The second model for housewives dates from the 
industrial era which modified social relationships and 
favoured the birth of a new ethic in which men (and 
women, too) tended to define themselves with respect to 
work - meaning, paid work. In such a society "the 
common standard for recognition of work done is a wage... 
The more money one earns, the more highly regarded is 


eoateelLabor and, that person." > 


From this point of view, housework is sometimes 
seen as a situation resembling slavery, since in some 
cases all a woman receives in exchange for her work is 
food and lodging. These conditions, along with the 
absence of freedom of choice, bring certain feminists to 


describe the housewife's situation as true slavery: 


13. Lisa Leghorn, "Women's Work. The Price Women Pay 
for the High Cost of Housework," Houseworker's 
Handbook, Cambridge, Mass., lst ed., 1974, pp. 11-16. 


Housework (like other slave labor ...) is 
a function that certain people are slated 
for from birth, because they possess 
certain physical characteristics. This 

is one of the factors that has made it 14 
easier to oppress both women and blacks. 


Between these two extremes, a wide and varied 
range of positions has been expressed, some of which 
lean both ways. John Kenneth Galbraith, denounces the 
tendency in today's society to confuse convenience with 
virtue. He has invented the term "convenient social 
virtue" to denounce the attitude of the industrial 
society which glorifies the unpleasant tasks it requires 
some people to perform in order that the convenience and 
well-being of the most powerful members of the community 
may be served. According to Galbraith "the ultimate 
success of the convenient social virtue has been in 


ul5 Moral 


converting women to menial personal services. 
approval by those who benefit from housework must take 


the place of wages for the women who perform it. 


Several years ago, without meaning to do so, a 
British judge helped to expose the unattractive nature 
of household work. The incident was reported by 


Robert Lekachman. 


In January 1973 a British magistrate sen- 
tenced a certain Peter Giles to clean an 
old-age pensioner's flat as punishment for 

a minor misdemeanor. His colleagues on the 
bench rapidly emulated his tactic. On this 
practice a female reporter on the London 
Evening Standard commented with these winged 


words: 
14. Betsy Warrior, "Slavery or a Labor of Love?" 


Houseworker's Handbook, Woman's Centre, Cambridge, 
Mass., ©». 72 (undated document, perhaps 1975). 


15. J.Ko~ Galbraith, Economics and the Public Purpose. 


It may come as a surprise to 

the magistrate that thousands 

of women in this country are 
interned for varying periods 

of time, week in and week out, 
performing the new ultimate 
deterrent known as "housework." 

Many are finding it increasingly 
difficult to remember what offense 
they committed in the first place.16 


Women have known for a long time that these 


domestic tasks are not in themselves particularly 


enjoyable. It seems that men are now beginning to 


learn this as well, especially young married men whose 


wives work outside the home and are not willing to 


come home and wait on them, as did the housewife in 


earlier times. A recent study from the University of 


Toronto reveals that household tasks are the major 


Deas 


source of disputes between newlyweds. 


The unpleasant nature of some aspects of 


housework has also been demonstrated in Ann Oakley's 


study of a group of London housewives concerning the 


werk aspect. om their overall role. The “results of 


this study indicate a feeling of dissatisfaction as 


the dominant emotion; seventy-two per cent of the 


housewives interviewed expressed dissatisfaction; 


three-quarters of them found their work monotonous 


and fragmented. Most of them also complained of 


DOr 


Tre 


Robert Lekachman, Economists at Bay: Why the 
Experts Will Never Solve Your Problems, New York, 


MeGraw=Hrl bs 1976, p.. 117. 


The study entitled "Do Pre-Marriage Programs Really 
Help?" was carried out by Giséle Microys and Ed Bader 
of the Department of Family and Community Medicine, 
University of Toronto, and reported in The Toronto 
Star of November 12, 1977. 


loneliness and the lack of opportunity for social 
interaction. The lack of social standing of their 
occupation and the excessively long working week were 


two other aspects associated with their Ai ceaeeteeion. - 


In contrast with this view of the housewife 
dissatisfied with her work in the home, a study by 
Helena Lopata found the housewife's outstanding 
characteristics to be creativity and imnovation. —— A 
closer comparison between these two studies enables 
us to explain part of these differences: while Lopata 
looked at the total role of housewife, Oakley limited 
her study to the housework aspect of this role. While 
it may be theoretically possible to separate one from 
the other; “in practice: Lesishseti Le diltticulietomrake 
on one without the other, particularly in households 


with a modest income. 
4. The economic dependence of the housewife 


The problem of the economic dependence of the 
housewife does not constitute a new topic of debate. 
Several generations of women have denounced the numerous 
disadvantages which result from unpaid housework. In 
1929, Hildegarde Kneeland, an American family economist, 


described the situation of the’ housewife as follows: 


USS “Oakley yr Ope Chet peel so ede 


pe 
19. Lopata, Occupation Housewife, Oxford University Press, 
Oxford, London, New York, De. 362. 


More important than either of these 
disadvantages under which the housewife 
labors is her lack of economic independence. 
This is, of course, an old and familiar 
Grievance; in, voicing it today i seems, 

to "date," to belong to an earlier and less 
fortunate period in woman's economic life. 
The entrance of women into industry and the 
professions has given us a false sense of 
having solved this problem. 29 


ASpumber OL women could write the same article 
in 1978. Should it be concluded therefore that nothing 
has changed since the beginning of the century? On the 
contrary, we know that everything, or almost everything, 
has changed except perhaps the economic position of 
housewives. The physical and social context in which 
the housewife performs her activities is totally different, 
but basically she has no more autonomy than her prede- 
cessors Since she must depend on her spouse's income for 


her subsistence. 


Activists in the contemporary women's movement 
make the same observations; militants in various groups 
have many times associated the problem of women's inferior 


Status with economic factors. Margaret Benson States: 


In a society in which money determines value, 
women are a group who work outside the money 
economy. Their work is not worth money, is 
therefore not even real work. And women 
themselves, who do this valueless work, can 
hardly be expected to be worth as much as men, 
who work for money. 


20. Hildegarde Kneeland, "Women's Economic Contribution 
in the Home," American Annals of Political and Social 
Science, May 19297 p. 34. 

21. Margaret Benson, quoted by Joan MacFarland, "Economics 
and Women: A Critique of the Scope of Traditional _ 
Analysis and Research," Atlantis - A Review of Studies 
on Women, Vol. 1, No. 2, Spring 1976, p.- 36. 


The same opinion was expressed by June Menzies 
in an article in which she denounces the inability of 
social policy-makers to recognize the contribution of 


housewives to the general economy: 


Women cannot attain economic equality as 

long as the major economic role they perform 
is outside the economy and is disregarded 

in policy formulation. As long as we exclude 
the household and the labour performed within 
it from the legimitate economic framework of 
our society, women cannot attain equality 

and they will not be able to share in the 
benefits of- society proportionately to the 
contribution they make of ihe 


Hilda Kahne and Andrew I. Kowen have also 
revealed the necessity of attributing greater importance 
to the status of women in economic research oriented 
toward the formulation of social policies. After 
reviewing the economic literature relating to the 
feminine condition, they point out the existence of a 
constant incongruity between the new lifestyle of women 
and the way in which they are perceived from the legis- 


lative and economic points of view: 


A large element of discrimination continues 

to exist in the income rewards of women for 

the economic contributions they make. Although 
their economic role within the family is often 
important and sometimes critical, this is not 
always acknowledged. 23 


22. June Menzies, "The Uncounted Hours: The Perception 
of Women in Policy Formulation," McGill Law Journal, 
VOI 2 «No. 4, (L975 sep eon 


23. Hilda Kahne and Andrew I. Kowen, "Role of Women in 
the American Economy," Journal of Economic Literature, 
December 1975; pp. 1249—19708 


The same authors deplore the fact that questions 
relating to the role of women in the economy are primarily 
of peripheral interest to economists whereas they consti- 
tute a matter of livelihood or development of a positive 
self-image for the women who are seeking an equitable 
share for their activities. They also argue in favour 
of reinforcing research policies that recognize women as 
a relatively disadvantaged group, with a view to making 
the opportunities for women and the wages of women compa- 
rable to those enjoyed by men. Kahne and Kowen even 
view the discrimination against women as a source of 
unfavourable social consequences such as poverty among 
families headed by women and the difficulty of maintaining 


full employment and stability of peices 


The economic subjection of women is often 
accompanied by psychological dependence. A French film 
"La femme de Jean" clearly illustrates the syndrome of 
the lack of personal identity and the tendency to live 
by proxy. Even more familiar is the old custom which 
dictates that when all the Jane X's marry, they become 
fMescemoonne Gis, a custom which is dying out but: which 4s 


still far from dead. 


Margrit Eichler discusses personal dependence, 
an attribute which women, especially housewives, share 
with children and slaves and which creates an economic, 
social and/or legal bond between the woman and another 
person who has authority over her. 7? Although such 
dependence is not exclusive to the housewife, she runs 


a much greater risk of being its victim. 


Pape rannerand Kowen, OD. Clt., DP. 1279. 


25. Margrit Eichler, "Women as Personal Dependents," 
Women in Canada, by Marylee Stephenson, Ed., New 
Press ws loronto, 19/3, De 52. 


The necessity of living by proxy is sometimes 
camouflaged by overactivity: artistic, cultural and 
social activities are added to the women's family 
responsibilities as educator, housekeeper, chauffeur, 


nurse and so on but without allowing her to develop. ~° 


A similar condition is described by Colette 
Carisse in commenting on the identity crisis that 


women will from now on have to confront: 


Traditionally oriented toward the service 
of another, she is lacking in the prepa- 
ration she needs to be creative or 

to express herself... To find herself, 
she needs time even if it interferes with 
that which is devoted to the service of 
others. The question of whether this is 
justified is raised by the woman herself, 
who is accustomed to finding self-fulfilment 
in the service of gomeone or something but 
never of herself. 2 


The preceding pages have provided some insight 
into the persistent malaise surrounding the status of 
the housewife through the different points of view on 
the problem which are voiced in the contemporary women's 
movement. We have noted that the roots of the problem 
are interrelated and that they are more or less the 
result of economic factors. We must now take a closer 


look at the reality of the unpaid work done by the 


housewife. 

26. Catherine Texier and Odile Vézina, "Un portrait-robot 
de la femme de banlieue," Chatelaine, April 1978, 
pp. 89-90. 

27. Colette Carisse and Joffre Dumazedier, Les femmes 


innovatrices, Editions dus Seuss eraris, e197 >e pe oor 
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To those who might apply this question to the 
housewife, the criticism of the Quebec monologist 
Yvon Deschamps provides a remarkably appropriate reply, 
wMagmere ne travaille pas, elle a trop d‘ouvrage" (My 
mother has not got a job; she has too much work). This 
quip illustrates how our vocabularly reflects our rather 
bizarre concepts of the human activity called "work." 
Working has become synonymous with exercising a paid 
Occupation outside the home. Belonging to the labour 
Eorce, according to the definition @f Statistics Canada, 


means to be employed or to be seeking employment. 


If we are to avoid viewing these expressions 
as an explicit attempt to exclude the activity of 
housewives from productive effort, we must examine the 
nature of housework as well as the amount of time that 


it requires. 
1. Definition of housework 


In order to avoid any ambiguity concerning the 
meaning of "housework" in this study, we must define 


jeleSmatee ems 


The main time-budget studies on housework usually 
include both the activities relating to the physical and 


educational care of children and those involving housework 


proper. 


Walker and her colleagues at Cornell University 


(Ithaca, N.Y.), whose research has contributed to 


Sy = 


methodological development in this field, have defined 
housework as the sum of all useful activities performed 
in the home with a view to providing the goods and 
services which enable the family to function as a family. 


The categories of activities used in her study were the 


following: 
(a) food preparation: regular meals, special 
“ meals, freezing and other such activities, 

after-meal cleanup; 

(b) care of family members: children, persons 
who are ill, handicapped or elderly; 

(Ge) regular and seasonal maintenance of the 
house, yard and car; 

(d).. carne of clothing: “washing, Sivonsng, cicaning, 
sewing and mending; 

(e) shopping, household management and maintenance 


Om accounts 


The major Canadian studies on housework were 
undertaken by Statistics Canada and carried out by 
Oli Hawrylyshyn of Queen's University (Kingston, Ontario) 
and Hans Adler of Statistics Canada. These researchers 
explored the different theoretical, methodological and 
empirical aspects of the evaluation of production activities 


outside the market, the largest segment of which is housework. 


Their definition of housework, which distinguishes 
between economic and non-economic activities, is based 
on the “third-person criterion." “According ctomeatc: crite— 
rion, the economic activity of a person is that which 
could be done by a third person (usually hired at the 
prevailing rate) without reducing the utility that the 


28. Kathryn E. Walker and Margaret E. Woods, Time Use: 


A Measure of Household Production of Family Goods 
and Services, Centre for the Family of the American 


Home Economics Association, Washington, D.C., 1976, p. 283. 


individual derives from it. For example, the satis- 
faction that a person gets from a clean floor is not 
lessened by the fact that the work was done by another 
person; the same cannot be said, however, of attending 

a symphony concert, as an individual can derive pleasure 


OreuUtiiity trom it only by going to hear it in person. “” 


Housework to which a dollar value may be attached 
includes an activity which may be performed by another 
person hired and paid for this purpose without reducing 
the utility value for the family. This definition makes 
it possible to include the production of services which 
may have commercial substitutes such as the washing of 
floors and dishes but not the expression of affection 
and transmission of values to children nor leisure 
activities such as attending a symphony concert or a 


hockey game. 


Family activities included in the Statistics 
Canada studies are the same as those in Walker's works 
although their classification is somewhat different. 
We will return later to the difficulties of identifying 


these activities. 
2. A few time and space comparisons 


The data on time use in the home which are available 
today are based on the patient research of several genera- 


tions of scholars, who had to confront numerous methodological 


problems. 


29. Hans J. Adler and Oli Hawrylyshyn, Estimates of the 
Value of Household Work, Canada, 1961 and 1971, 1977, 
iemeore 

30. O. Hawrylyshyn, Estimating the Value of Household 
Work, Canada, 1971, document prepared for Statistics 
Canada, 1971, pp. 9-14. 


The Cornell team, of which Walker is interna- 
tionally the best-known representative, developed a 
method for measuring the work contributed by the 
different family members based on the amount of time 


necessary to do this work. 


Recent research done by Walker and her 
colleagues in New York State demonstrates the principal 
factors that cause the amount of time devoted to house- 
work to vary. They are, in order of importance, the 
number of children in the family, the age of the 
youngest child and the mother's work status outside 


the honen = 


Walker is currently continuing her research 
with a view to perfecting the methodology so that a 
data bank on time use within the home can soon be 
established. The ultimate objective of this research 
is to test different methods for assigning dollar 


values to productive household activities. 


Walker's studies on the time used for housework 
indicates that American housewives who do not have 
outside employment spend eight hours a day on the average 
in performing domestic tasks. The time varies with 
the number of children; thus, the woman without any 
children spends 5.7 hours on the average whereas the 
woman who has seven or more children spends 9.4 hours 


performing these tasks. 
Women who work outside the home spend between 
3.7 and 5.3 hours depending on the number of children 


they have. The activity which requires the most time 


31... “Walker and Woods; moOp.sOit., Dp. 259=260% 


is unquestionably the preparation of meals: women 
who are not employed devote 2.0 to 2.6 hours to this 
activity, Or an average of 2.3 hours, whereas women 
who work outside the home spend only 1.3 to 1.9 hours, 
Omran gaverage (Of Jl. 7. (Fou “further details) see 


Appendix 17 ‘Table 1). 


Studies on the time spent on housework have 
also been conducted in Europe for a number of years, 
particularly in Sweden in 1946 and 1964 and in Europe 
tniebI58.. The most important research on the use of 
time, however, is still a multinational study, sponsored 
by UNESCO, which was carried out in 1964 by Szalai. 
This study reveals that the introduction of electric 
appliances into the home does not appreciably reduce 
the number of hours spent on housework. For example, 
in the city of Olamouc in Czechoslovakia where running 
water is still not available, the women spent only 
0.2 hours more than the women of Jackson, Michigan. 
Szalai explains, and other researchers in the field 
agree with him, that if technology has not succeeded 
in decreasing the amount of time used for housework, 
it is probably because the requirements with respect 
to the quality and quantity of household services have 
increased as this technology has developed and as the 


standards of living have per eee cee 


The same tendency has been observed in the 
United States by Walker who compared the time used 
by housewives with and without outside employment at 


different periods. Walker reports that the average 


32.- Alexander Szalai, "Women's Time," Futures, October 
HO Se VOD ge NOME oO y.8 Denno Or (For detailed infor- 
mation on time-budgets, see Appendix 1, Table 22 


number of hours devoted to housework by housewives 
without any other employment increased from 6.1 hours 
in 1926-27 to 6.2 hours in 1967-68. Women who combined 
housework with outside employment spent 3.8 hours in 
performing these household tasks in 1952 and 4.5 hours 
33 

Ey 1967 =6007 


On the basis of several time-budget studies 
conducted in various countries at different periods, 
Szalai also concludes that the division of housework 
LS Still. traditional.) in -other words a1 tes esti! 
the wife who performs most of the main household duties 
while the husband occasionally lends her a hand with 


the cleaning or the shopping.>- 


The analysis of time-budgets led Szalai to 
interpret the use of free time by family members - either 
real use or planned use if more free time was available. 
He maintains that housewives tend to select leisure 
activities that are centred around family or home, 
such as parties for relatives or friends, embroidery, 
knitting and needlework. He deplores the fact that 
women who work outside have too little time at their 
disposal ‘to participate in publie life and to continue 
their professional training: This situation has serious 
implications for the social advancement and careers of 


women. 


33. Kathryn E. Walker, "Homemaking Still Takes Time," 


Journal,of Home Economics, Vol. GilmNo.. 8 ,..0OCtober 
969% 
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3. And Canadian Women? 
(a) Popular evaluation 


Do Canadian women feel that they are favoured 
more than their sisters in other parts of the world 
with respect to the amount of housework they do? We 
probably do not need unwieldy scientific methods to 
determine that many Canadian women work long hours at 
home and that many put in these hours before and after 
their workday outside the home. It is only necessary 
£Ooreus sto Open our eyes - or to ¢eldése them perhaps - 
in order to visualize a mother, a sister or a neighbour 
and realize how women here use their time. Below is 
the way one woman, selected from among many, describes 


her day: 


Do you want to know how I spend my day? 
Well, my day as a "domestic engineer" 
usually starts when I am awakened about 
6:50 a.m. by the alarm clock or sometimes 
a little earlier by the babbling and 
laughter of Louise, our ten-month-old 
daughter. After changing Louise's diaper 
and dressing her, I prepare her breakfast 
and Guy's lunch while he gets ready to 

go to work and has his breakfast, After 
Guy leaves, I sit down and eat my break- 
fast while Louise finishes hers. 


Then I do the dishes and the usual domestic 
tasks, namely, making the beds, vacuuming, 
doing the washing and ironing and so forth. 
Accomplishing these tasks is really a feat 
of strength since I must divide my attention 
between my work and my daughter. Then comes 
the preparation of Louise's lunch, which is 
usually interrupted by a much-appreciated 
telephone call from Guy who wants to know 
how "his ladies" are doing. After lunch, 
Louise takes a nap for about an hour and 

a iateee Gil cake sEhic time OurecoOr mMyseLL, 
using it to read quietly, watch a television 
program, wash my hair or simply relax. 


When Louise wakes up, we go for a walk 
outside if the weather is nice. Other- 
wise, we take the car to go shopping. 
When we return, I must start preparing 
dinner in anticipation of Guy's, recurcn. 
For Louise, the arrival of her father 
1S ansexci tings moment. Arter dinner, 
we play with Louise and then, it is 
time for her bath. After Louise has 
been rocked until she is sleepy, it is 
finally, time to put her to bed and 
especially “to enjoy the silence?! 

Then we wash the dishes and sit down 
to spend a quiet evening. 


I am not bored doing these tasks because 
I like to look after my daughter very 
much. There are times, however, when I 
find it less pleasant. Like yesterday 
for example, when I went to see the 
doctor and i had to fli outra corm. 
OECupat HOT ses aes ee ae APCiGhkel titene 
want to write in "housewife" but what 
could I put down? Then, on returning 

tO the jhouse,Wwetelesthat iwas late 

in preparing dinner. I asked Guy, "How 
could I ever manage if I worked outside?" 
He. replied, "Do you know what you want? 
mMhe other day, you Said that you wanted 
tO go back to work." Deep inside, I 

am afraid of becoming a boring, bored 
housewife. I lack intellectual stimula- 
Eton. Thewiact thatol do not receive 

a cheque every two weeks makes me feel 
that I am doing nothing. 3° 


(b) Systematic measures 


With reference to Canada, the study done by 
Adler and Hawrylyshyn at the request of Statistics 
Canada (to which we referred above) contains the most 
relevant and the most complete data on housework. 


Because of the ‘importance of their work and its 


35. Michéle, age twenty-five, university graduate 
and former teacher. 


national scope, we will quote it frequently in the rest 
OIeciis chapter as well-as’ in Chapter Jil. “The expression 
eo coe stics Canada study" will be used to. refer to this 


work. 
i) A few methodological notes 


The dollar valuation of housework is based on 
data relating to the use of time by family members as 
studies conducted in several other countries revealed 
that this was the proper starting point for such an 


undertaking. °° 


From these studies, Hawrylyshyn formulated a 
number of postulates on which he based his research. 


Some of them are as follows: 


1. Housework must be clearly defined. 


2. The number of hours spent on household work 
appears to be a fundamental indicator of 
household work. 


Sp elNeCerining a methodology, 1t vs important 
to take three variables into account: 
number of children, age of the youngest 
chaiidcand Nabour force participation (or 
non-partLei pation) Of the mother. 


4. Contributions to housework by husbands _ are 
substantial and should not be ignored.3/ 


The data on families, their size and composition, 


are taken from the 1961 and 1971 censuses of Canada. For 


36. For a general overview of these different studies, 
see Oli Hawrylyshyn, "The Value of Household Services: 
A Survey of Empirical Estimates," The Review of Income 
encaWwealten, Serres 22), Vol. 2, June rloys. 


37. Oli Hawrylyshyn, Estimating the Value of Household 
Woumeecanada, 1971), p. 6. 


the Statistics Canada study, the definition of "labour 
force" has been changed slightly in order to determine 
(a) which women were in the labour force and (b) which 
women were at home. The first category includes women 
who worked outside the home for twenty or more hours per 
week. The second includes women who worked less than 
twenty hours per week and women who did not have any 


regular paid employment or who were unemployed.” 


The data on time use in two-parent families 
come from two surveys, One conducted in Torontoe © and 


the other an esl eee 


With respect to other family categories, 
estimates were made, based either on a study of 
single-parent families headed by women which was 
conducted at Cornell Gpeniereuy Or On available data 


relating to families in a comparable situation. 


38... Adler and Hawrylyshyny (Ops) cits. | 4. 


39. W. Michelson and P. Reed, "The Time Budget," 


W. Michelson, ed., Social Research Methods in 
Environmental Design, Dowden, Hutchinson and 
Ross, 1974. 


40: D.H. Elliot?) AS. Harvey and DD. Procos;, An Overview 
of the Halifax Time-Budget Study, report prepared 
for the second annual symposium of the study group on 
time-budgets and social activities, Berlin, published 
by the Regional and Urban Studies Centre Institute 
Of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University, Halitax, N.S. 


41. Bonnie K. Lyerly, Time-Use for Work in Female Headed 
Single Parent Families» Master co ithesus ) Cormell 
University, 1969. (Quoted by Adler and Hawrylyshyn, 
Opis ye Deel oy. 
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Table 1 provides us with some information 
relatang oO theyparticipation of mothers in the Labour 
force. It reveals that the rate of mothers' partici- 
pation in the labour force increases appreciably with 
time and the increase is more marked among mothers 
with preschool children than among mothers with older 


children. 


Table. Labour “force participation rates of mothers in 
two-parent families, by age and number of 
children at home 


San ne es a eS 


Number of children at home by 1961 Bo7 1 
age of the youngest child 


% Ole ioresvil S @ne awonecilk 


eee ee 


No children at home 1S al 34) a 


Youngest child 6 years old or less 


I ehuid 1258 259 
2-3 children aes 672.4 
4 children or more A) OES 


Youngest ‘child 7 €o 12 years old 


ik @iavai lye) 24.8 3525 
2-8 ech ularen Aa 6 DB? 
4 children or more 629 Lie @ 


Youngest child 13 to 18 years old 


iL Glavin IL! 1,5 DO ne 
2=3 children dilhiy 7 Ass 
4 children or more Ak 2) 4. 7 


Source: Table 8, Adler and Hawrylyshyn,Oparcite, pa. 36. 


Slightly more recent information seems to confirm 
this tendency. It indicates that, in Canada, the average 
rate of participation of mothers was thirty-five per cent 
mye Oe tober 1973. The lowest rate of participation in all 
regions of Canada at the same period was among women who 


had both school-age and preschool children. * 


Despite the increase in the rate of participation 
of married women in the labour force, an increase which 
has become more marked during the last decade, a large 
number of women are not in the labour force. According 
to the estimates published by Statistics Canada for 1977, 
there were approximately 4,745 women fifteen years of age 
and over in Canada who were not included in the labour 
force. If the 380,000 women who were unemployed during 
the same period are added to this number, it is certainly 
not exaggerating to say that there are five million women 
who currently cannot count on receiving monetary remu- 


neration in exchange for their work. 73 


42. M. Boyd, M. Eichler and J.R. Hofley, "Family: Functions, 
Formation, and Fertility" in Opportunity for Choice: 
MeCGal torawomenwin. Canada, Gall CG. (Cook; Fd, "Statis= 
tics Canada and the C.D. Howe Research Institute, 1976, 
(Ortmaoior 


43. Statistics Canada, Historical labour force statistics - 
actual data, seasonal fLactors;, seasonally adjusted 


data, January 1978, (catalogue Tie 20 Annual) *= 0." 23 
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ii) Work hours of housewives 


To evaluate the time spent in Canadian homes to 
perform domestic tasks, Hawrylyshyn classified the families 
according to the number and age of the children, family 
Status and the woman's market status, as suggested by 
previous studies. *— These family characteristics are the 
factors which have the greatest influence on the amount 
of time spent doing housework. Since this study is based 
on housewives, we will pay particular attention to evaluating 
their share of the housework. Nevertheless, we must not 
minimize the part performed by other family members, which 


Fepresents about thartty—-six pen cent jorithe Soe 


Table 2 allows us to compare women's hours of work 
according j6O “the ‘characteristicsmor jhe tanya ne 
indicates the number of hours that women having two jobs - 
one in the home and the other outside the home - spend in 
performing domestic tasks. Time-budget studies, particularly 
those by Walker, have revealed that the husband does not 
increase his contribution to household work appreciably when 


the wife works outside the fone. 


We note that the mothers who have the largest number 
of young children and who remain in the home spend the 
greatest. number of hours doing housework seit 2s crericult 
to state, however, that it is these women who have the 
longest work week because the women included in the category 


of women having a job work at least twenty hours per week. 7! 


Canacgaraso (penile s 
45. Hawrylyshyn, "The Value of Household Services," Dae Loe 


46. Kathryn E. Walker, "Time Spent by Husbands in Household 
Work," Family Economics Review ARS, June 1970, pp. 8-ll. 


a7. fdlewrand Hawry lyshyn, .Op relia. 7 piel 4a: 


44, Hawrylyshyn, Estimating the Value of Household Work, 


Table 2 Number of hours of housework done by the mother, by 
family status, number of children at home and the 
age Of the youngest child, 1972 


ee 


Two-parent family Single-parent family 
headed by a woman 


Number of children at home, Unemployed Employed Unemployed Employed 
by the age of the youngest mother mother mother mother 
ehild 

No children at home 3D 19 19 TES 


Youngest child 6 years old or less 


iL Gilat Jel by 37) 19 19 
2-3 children Syl 515) 49 Su: 
4 children or more 61 37 RS | 


voungest ciaild / to 12 years old 


tachilda Ms; 28 a 24 
2-3 children 49 28 Al 24 
4 children 61 oul 51 25, 


mvoungest child 13 to 18 years old 


eeelyied & 41. 27 AD 21 
2-3 children 55 28 Be it 
4 children 28 28 20 22 


ee ee ee 


Source: Appendix 1, Table 1, Adler and Hawrylyshyn, Ope, Citta) pagel. 


This means that there are a number of women who add a 
minimum of twenty-one hours of housework to their 

thirty-five to forty hours of outside work.) es tais puts 
them in a Situation almost equal to that of the women 


who are at home full-time with several young children. 


Using these studies, we can answer those who ask 
whether, with the advent of technological changes which 
make the mechanization of household tasks possible, there 
is still enough work to keep a housewife busy. The data 
gathered provide a useful fund of information for mothers 
who are thinking of getting an outside job. From an 
economic and social point of view, these studies are an 
indispensable prerequisite to imputing a value to the 
contribution that housewives make to the general well- 


being of the population. 


To those who envy housewives because they do not 
have to fill in an attendance sheet and because they can 
begin, interrupt and finish their work at their convenience, 
we would like to point out that the absence of an attendance 
sheet is also accompanied by the lack of sick leave, 
compensation for overtime, paid vacations and all the 
fringe benefits associated with work. Should we be sur- 
prised therefore that, in the face of an unending chain 
of household activities without the economic compensation 
usually associated with work, many housewives experience 


feelings of insecurity and frustration? 


ive TREE PRICING OF “THETRYLABOUR 
1. Problems concerning adequate measurements 
ee Ee Mea SsuUremenes 


The need to attribute economic worth to household 
work is neither the exclusive concern of the women's 


movement nor a new subject of interest. 


As early as the end of the nineteenth century, 
classical economists explored. the possibility of defining 
an aggregate measurement of a country's economic activity 
PeuCwEtoubace OF growth. What mustyone include in the 
Natrona lwacCOUntS Gn order £0 give as accurate an estimate 
as possible of a country's well-being? Does the gross 
Neeaonal product as presently defined enable one to make 
valid comparisons between standards of living at the 
international level? Is one justified in excluding from 
the gross national product non-market production, of 
which household work constitutes the greater part? These 
are some of the questions that the economists of yesteryear, 


like those of today, have tried to answer. 


Some very incisive opinions have been voiced about 
taeevalue, of non-market economic activities. din 1898; 
Marshall stated that "A woman who makes her own clothes, 
©r a man who digs his own garden or repairs his own house, 
is’ €arning income just as would the dressmaker, gardener, 
Sr carpenter who might be hired to do the worka" > A few 
vearc later, Irving Fisher maintained that income is 
derived from the flow of benefits provided by goods and 
services" ... whether these benefits happen to be in the 


form of money payments or not (when) a wife does housework, 


48. -Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics, PSO Oe aoe 
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her work is an item of the family's iceman ao 


2. Some measuring techniques 


Despite these statements of principle, the economists 
of the succeeding generations continued to maintain apolo- 
getically that housework could not be included in national 
accounts, their reason) berng tEhat domestic ractiviutes were 
EOOS GL EEUCU LE Beco aise This diffaculty. provides 
governments that are confronted with the wages-for-housework 
question with a convenient excuse, aS is proven by a 
statement made by one federal minister to the effect that 
the wages-for-housework concept is romantic and thought- 
provoking but that it is impossible to apply an accounting 


system to housework. > 


Nevertheless, several attempts have been made to 
impute a monetary value to housework. Despite the sincere 
efforts made by researchers concerned with this question, 
it remains difficult to estimate the exact value of this 
work. According to some researchers, none of the methods 
used to date has been found to be completely Sar etiees eisiworaian eo 
Hawrylyshyn analysed in detail these methods and the 
studies undertaken on this subject since Heh lel Jase 
analysis, he pointed out the methodological and practical 
problems associated with each method. We shall simply 
enumerate the main methods and give a brief description 


of each one. 


49. Irving Fisher, Elementary Principles of Economics, 
i Ove S ree Ole 


50. Kathryn E. Walker, Valuing of Non-Market Household 
Production, unpublished document prepared for a round 
table conference on the economy and sociology of the 
family, held in Royaumont, France in January 1977. 


51. Cited in Agenda 1978, Notesesur I@historre des femmes 
au Québec, Editions du Remue-Ménage. 


52. ©. Hawrylyshyn, The Value of Household Services, pp, L12-1l es 


Dei es ideme, ope) Qlesine is. 


The first method is based on the potential salary 
of the individual who carries out the housework. This 
method assumes that the value of housework is equally co 
the salary that the individual who carries out the work 


could earn were she in the labour market. 


The second method uses the cost of employing one 


domestic to carry out all the housewoxk. 


The third method is based on the replacement cost 
of each separate function of housework. The time family 
members spend in carrying out each of these functions, 
Such assmeal preparation, laundry ,. child-care, ishopping 
and so on is assessed on the basis of the market wage 
paid for each of these functions. This method was used 
in the well-known works of Saree geichnes and of Walker 
and Gauger.>> After comparing the results obtained with 
each of these three methods, Adler and Hawrylyshyn express 
a certain preference for the third, which appears to them 


to have a sounder theoretical bees toe 


One of the’ difficulties that this method presents 
fomenat or tdentitying the functions and theirjmarkete 
equivalents in order to assign them a monetary value. 

For example, when a mother prepares a roast while she 
keeps an eye on the baby playing in the corner and goes 
over a spelling lesson with one of her school-age children, 


is her function that of a cook, a baby-sitter or a teacher? 


54. I:A.H. Sirageldin, Non-Market Components of National 
Income, Survey Research Centre, Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan, 1973. 


55. K.E. Walker and W.G. Gauger, “Time and Its Dollar Value 
in Household Work," Family Economics Review, Fall 1973, 


DOs oaL oe 
56. Adler and Hawrylyshyn, op. cit., p. 28. 


Walker recognized this difficulty and tried to 
resolve it by making a distinction between primary and 
secondary activities. In calculating working time, 
she chose to include only primary activities, that is, 
those which require most, if not ally, o£ the worker's 
attention. Secondary activities, or those which require 
the worker's attention to a lesser degree, were not 


dete me 


The problem of determining what wages to attribute 
to the function performed is equally difficult. does 
meal preparation require the wages of aichef or of a 


short-order cook? 


After giving these problems serious consideration, 
the authors of the Statistics Canada study tried numerous 
procedures to reduce the possible sources of error and 
arrive at as accurate an estimate as possible. These 
procedures are too technical to describe here; we shall 
simply mention, with reference to wages, that the mous Ly 
rate applied to each function was the average wage paid 
in equivalent occupations, according to the official 
statistics for the period studied; for each functLon,) an 
attempt was made to include at least two or thneecsoccupa— 
tions requiring degrees of skills that ranged from very 


haigh -EORVieRy Wome 


See pihestoral ball 
a) Value of housework in relation to the GNP 
The methods mentioned above have been used mainly to 
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57. Walker and Woods, op. cit., pa 2381. 
58. “Adler and Hawrvlyshyn, Op. Clie hians >. 
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obtain a global assessment of household work for inclusion 
in the national accounts. Hawrylyshyn summarized the major 
studies that used one or another of these methods; these 
were studies conducted mainly in Europe and the United 
States. In order to facilitate comparison, he expressed 


their results as percentages of gross national product. >” 


Table 3, which presents a summary of these compari- 
sons, shows the relative value observed in each study 
and the average value for each method used. If the 
value calculated by the opportunity cost method is 
excluded, the average value is seen as approximately one 
third of the gross national product. The studies used 


in htese comparisons cover the period from 1919 to 1973. 


LOMmadicer and Woods, Op. cit., p. 28T. 
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Table 3 Value of household work as a percentage of GNP, 
by method of assessment 


Opportunity Housekeeper Individual Functio 
Cost Coss (Cesie 

Gross Of Wax Net of Max (Gross Of Was Gross of Tax 
40 2 32 = 
42 34 85 = 
45 36 36 28 
49 39 37 eye 

Average 44 So 35 Pie 5) 


Sources Hawrylyshyn, "The Value of Household Work," Table 2, 
Dieepleld 


The. results Of «the Statistics Canada study ane quite 
Similar tO, though slightly higher than, the: American 
average. The value of household work for Canadian families 
as a whole represents between 35 and 40 per cent of the 
Gross National product. “According to ‘the autnorcmommenat 
assessment, -1t 2S conceivable, that the Canadiaumoatanare 
relatively higher than the American ones; since the rate 
ef female participation in'the labour force ws Lower sin 
Canada than in the United States, a greater proportion of 
Canadian women have more time to allot to housework than 


-their American sisters. 


Non-academic studies such as those conducted by the 
Chase-Manhattan Bank °° and the Ottawa Journa1®? were 
excluded from the summary because there was too great a 
margin between their results and those of the more 
systematic studies. Hawrylyshyn explains that these 
Giprerences! arise in part from the very high number of 
working hours included in the assessment; it appears that 
many hours that were spent with children, during which 
no functions were actually performed, were included in 
thewcalculations. “Another major source of deviation ics 
in the generally high wages allocated to functions and 
the particularly high wages allocated to specialized 
functions, for example, six dollars per hour to perform 
Seder iran. S function. According to these studies, 
the value of household work amounts to between 62 and 71 
per cent of the gross national product. Such figures 
naturally raise questions among economists who have 
studied these problems. Several popular magazines have 
published articles on the value of the housewife, and 
these studies served as the basis for the articles. While 
some women have felt flattered to know that their work 
could have an annual value of $13,364 (in terms of £970 
wages), others are not eager to support those who claim 


they can evaluate a housewife in monetary terms. 


We should perhaps point out here that the present 
study is not concerned with evaluating the individual who 
carries out the housework but is aimed at finding ways to 


impute a value to this work by assigning to it a dollar 


value. The same holds true for the studies summarized 

here. 

60.  Chase-Manhattan Bank, "What is a Wife Worth?" New 
Vomken 9.6 5% 


61. The Ottawa Journal, "The Value of a Housewife," 
aU AAVaee oye LOCO. ° 1. 


= le 
b) Total dollar value 


With further reference to the Statistics Canada 
study, the value of household work for Canadian families 
as a whole was between $32 billion and $38 billion in 
1971. Distributed among the 6.5 million households in 
Canada, including single-person households, this gives 


an average value of $6,000 per family per year. °° 


Table 4 shows what the differences were according 


to the period and the method of calculation nae 

62. O. Hawrylyshyn, Estimating the Value of Household Work, 
Canada ~~ eo il aoe ae 

63. The housekeeper cost method was omitted from these 


comparisons because of the absence of data on the 
wages of domestics for the year 1961. 


Table 4 Value of household work (HW) 
Canada 1961 and. 197i 
1961 Oa 

S Maul aon % $Million % 
GNP 397646 (EOOeNO:) See ILAes (10:0 5-03) 
HW-HFC METHOD 
Ciiciviiciatie Punect1on, Cost) 
Females OTD o ( 262°6) 267 uO? (ioe 73) 
Males ben? 4 Ee 25.9)) SNS le ies Sy) 

157 661 CRESS Sy) Bhs ilsks: (aera ely 
HW-HOC METHOD 
(Opportunity Cost) 
Females AAS ISeL (2951) 25,644 GO we) 
Males Sp Law) (247 5,) TRE use) bes) 

Tape 0 @743 56) BUIE ING) S15) (740°7310:) 


seurce: Adlex and Hawrylyshyn,’ Estimates of 


Household Work, p. 20. 


If the salaries paid to women were to 


EOuehose paid to men, the) value of household 


the Value of 


become equal 


work could 


mice mtOrcas high ase55 per Cent of the GNP provided ail 


other factors remain approximately the same. 


However, 


Male and female wage equality would lead to a considerable 


rise in female participation in the labour force and thus 


to an increase in the GNP and a decrease in the number of 


hours of household work. After calculating the effects 


of such changes, Hawrylyshyn concluded that on the whole, 
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these changes would neutralize each other and the HW/GNP 


ratio would remain unchanged. °* 


The data examined in the preceding paragraphs are 
aggregate and show that household work carried out by 
women amounts to more than one-third of the national 
product. This is .awWsubstantial -contributron, and 2c 
is to be hoped that we are finally approaching the day 
when we will no longer merely state this fact but will 


find the means to recognize it in a tangible way. 


c) Approximate dollar value per household 
(an example) 


Still using as our frame of reference the data 
contained in the Statistics Canada study, we would like 
to point out that it is possible for every woman to 
calculate the approximate value of her household work. 
Let us take as a hypothetical example a Montreal woman 
whose husband is present in the household and who has 
two children, the younger of whom is eight years old; 


this woman stays at home full-time. 


It is important to point out that the persons 
who made these calculations took into account that the 
wages paid to women differ from those paid to men for 
the same functions. Table 5 shows the differences that 
existed in 1971 with respect to the wages paid for jobs 


equivalent to domestic functions. 


64. O. Hawrylyshyn, Estimating the Value of Household 
Work, pp. 48-52. 


Table 5 Hourly wage rates for Specified categories 
of housework, by sex, 1971 


ee ee 


Household Work Category Male Female 


ee eee ee 


Food preparation $3.43 D2. 4:7 
Cleaning 256 iT s 
Clothing care 2.98 263 
Repairs & maintenance Se 2.48 
Marketing & household management 4.56 EMS 
Physical child care 2d eo a: 
Tuacorral child care 4.66 4.09 
Other child care Chaps! 2s99 


Source: Appendix Table 5 in Adler and Hawrylyshyn, op. cit., 
Dred 5: 


On an hourly basis, the wages paid to women for these 
functions equalled approximately 70 per cent of the wages 
paid to men. It is often stated that female wages amount 
to 60 per cent of male wages. The difference observed here 
(70-60) is explained firstly by the fact that the highly- 
paid occupations generally held by men are not represented 
in the categories of housework; further, this relationship 
is based on wages as a whole, including those of part-time 


workers, the majority of whom are women. 


Table 3 (page 40) shows that mothers of this category 
of families do an average of 49 hours of household work per 
week. Those hours are divided among the various functions in 


the manner described in Table 6. 


SA Ge 


Table 6 Weekly distribution of household work 
time, by function 


a ee TEEEEES San 


Time 
Function Percentage of Hours 
MOwou 

Food preparation Sa 70 eS. 3 
Cleaning Lies B58 
Clothing care B25) (Sieg BS 
Repairs and maintenance 4.7 230 
Marketing & household management 14.2 61.96 
Physical child care ee) 4.36 
PitoOntaLrecht td uicene 3.2 i Sy 
Other chald care 20 O 39'S 

Total 100.0 49.00 


Sources’ Table 11 in 0. Hawrylyshyn, Estimating the Value of 
Household Work, 19977, p=. 50. 


If we index the wages suggested by the Statistics 
Canada study, we can perform the calculations using the 


following scale: 


Table 7 Estimates of hourly wages for each 
household function 


ee ee 


1971 Wage 1977 Wage* 


a 


Food preparation $2.47 Sore, 
Cleaning abe Ts 2.86 
Clothing care pro8 2.94 
Repairs & maintenance 2.48 32.98 
Marketing & household management 3G 5.08 
Physical child care Ih Sit B07, 
patorvaly child scare 4.09 Oreonh 
Other child care 25 4.74 


*The hourly rates were indexed by using the Consumer Price 
Index for the year 1977. In order to perform more accurate 
calculations, it would probably have been preferable to 
use a different index for each function. However, since 
these functions are complex and have, strictly speaking, 
no exact equivalent on the labour market, such indices 
are not avallable. Following consultation, it appears 
that the procedure used is reasonable and that it gives 
acceptable estimates. 


Table 8 proposes a method of calculating the dollar 


value of housework. 


=a 


Table 8 Approximate value of the housework of the mother 
of a family of two children, the younger of whom 
is between 7 and 12 years of age 


Functions eA slg hr /wk $ /wk 
oe ee ee ee. ee 
Food preparation a297 LSeeiss (2S 
Cleaning 2.06 S58 24.58 
Clothing care 2.94 6 2 17 «ae 
Repairs & maintenance Sy SNe 2 30) 9 
Marketing & household 55 08 Gargio Sia! © 
management 

Physical chitdiecarne 3207, 4.36 13 + Se 
Tutenmiean chitdecase 6,597 Leoy, 10-7 3a 
Others chum: cane 4.74 Ons 4.64 

Total 49.00 127.32 
Annual value $187.32 x 52 wks = $9,742.64 
Average hourly value $9,742.64 = $9,742.64 

AQ DYrSs x52) Wks 2548 hrs 
Seis th 


The average hourly value of housework may at first 
glance seem quite high, particularly if one compares ant 
to the figures quoted in the brochure entitled About Hace = 
towards a positive image of the housewife, which was 
published in 1977 by the Ontario Status of Women Council. 
According to that publication, the average Canadian women 
does approximately 99.6 hours of housework per week, 


valued at $204.25 or an average of $2.05 per hour. 


= oe 


There is ample compensation for the high hourly rate 
suggested in the present study in the form of a shorter 


workweek. 


The difference in the number of weekly hours of 
housework stems mainly from the high number of hours 
(44.5) that the Ontario study allocates to the nursemaid 
function, which leads one to suppose that many of these 
hours are devoted simply to being with children. The 
Statistics Canada study and many other studies of the 
same type count only those hours that are spent in 
acreuduly giving physical or other child care. On ‘the 
whole, if one considers the results on an annual basis, 
they are in fact quite comparable: the annual value of 
household work according to the Ontario study would be 
approximately $10,621 as compared with the figure of 
$9,742.64 proposed in the present study. 


The studies conducted to date have shown that a 
system of accounting can be applied to household work. 
Researchers concerned with this question are continuing 
to perfect the measuring techniques; the Cornell team, 
for example, proposes to expand its sampling to include 
new variables such as type of family unit, geographical 
area and ethnic origin. Walker predicts that in the 
future, we will refer to time-use accounting as commonly 


as we now refer to the Consumer Price Index. 


V - SOME OPTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


Having demonstrated that the housewife's eleheathiak &\, 
constitutes real work and that this work has an economic 
value which can be determined, we must examine some of 
the options open to society in order to give proper 
recognition to the contribution made by housewives to the 


well-being of the population. 
1. The inclusion of housework in the gross national product 


RECENtECrLELCIsmOl Ene Use OL the gross national 
Product (GNP) as a measure of the "quality of life™ have 
led economists to re-examine the problem of including 
household activities in the national accounts. Hawrylyshyn 
has weighed the economic and social reasons for imputing 
housework to the GNP. Among these reasons, he points out 
that such an imputation "should be included in GNP as a 


measure Of welfare because very substantial services are 


167 


provided by this non-market activity. He states that, 


besides the economic reasons, there is a very important 
social reason for deriving a good estimate of the absolute 


value of these household services: 


This measure would be a solid piece of quantitative 
evidence of the role of females in the production 
activities of our economy, a rolejwhich has, of 
course, been understated in the past as a result 
of the "market-criterion" principle underlying 
GNP? -t is not too far-fetched, in the opinion 
Ouethicewreilter, that formalization, Of, such sests— 
mates in the National Accounts might contribute 
im some measure even to juridical recognition of 
the woman's contribution - and hence rights - to 
the economic value of a family estate. © 


67. 0. Hawrylyshyn, A Review of Recent Proposals for 
Modifying and Extending the Measure of GNP, Statistics 
Canada, OccaSional Document, Catalogue no. 13-558, 
Oteeanem RO a, 61 3.26 


Soe Omstawny by Shyiy OD. Clit. sp. 33. 
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Gauger of Corneil University motedsseveral 
disadvantages of excluding the economic value of 
housework from the GNP. He points out two important 
effects, among others, relating to the general measure 
of economic well-being: (1) comparison of the standards 
of living between different countries is of rather 
doubtful value because of the differences which exist 
in the home and as a result, in the number of goods 
and services produced there; (2) the increase in the 
GNP owing to the transfer of tasks previously performed 
in the home to the labour market represents an artificial 


increase in well-being. 


From the point of view of women themselves, 
Gauger insists that such an omission devalues the work 
of the people who are burdened with the largest share 
of housework, namely, the work performed by a large part 
of the female population. He also deplores the fact 
that the lack of recognition of housework penalizes 
women who work outside the home because it conceals 
the fact that these women have two occupations, consi- 
dering the unequal division of household duties within 


the Nomewon 


In an extensive study undertaken jointly by 
Statistics Canada and the C.D. Howe Research Institute 
with a view to improving the understanding of woman's 
role in the Canadian economy, Gail Cook and Mary Eberts 
discussed the disadvantages of excluding from the GNP 


the numerous services performed in the home mainly by 


69. W.H. Gauger, The Potential Contribution to the GNP 
of Valuing Household Work, paper prepared for 
Family Economics - Home Management Section of the 
American Home Economics Association meeting in 
Atlantic City, N.J., JUNG e226 joey pe eo. 


women. : In order to emphasize the importance of 
improving the methods of measuring economic activity 
So as to provide a better basis of analysis, they 

feel that the GNP must be revised, taking into account 
the symbolic value which would be associated with the 
inclusion of the woman's economic contribution. They 
consider this step as "the prerequisite or important 
determinant in recognizing women's household contri- 
butions for the purpose, for example, of matrimonial 


property settlements."/+ 


Cook and Eberts warn us, however, about the 
limitations of GNP as a means of measuring certain 
conditions and social values. "Inclusion of house- 
wives' services in GNP may thus draw from some 
Observers the charge that it represents the wife and 
mother's value as only that of cook, cleaner and 


baby-sitter."/? 


Even if most analysts interested in this problem 
agree that there- is justification for including house- 
work in the GNP, they make it clear that the direct 
effects of such an inclusion are mainly symbolic and 
that other means of providing more tangible recognition 


of these contributions should be studied. 


ZOU Gal Cea. Cook and Mary Eberts, "Policies Affecting 
Work" in Opportunity for Choiee: A Goal for Women 
in Canada, Statistics Canada in co-operation with 
the C.D. Howe Research Institute, pp. 146-148. 


File Etbiude yo. 147 
i meetin p.. 148 « 


9. Hesalery, £Orenlousewomur 


At the present time, the question of a salary 
for housework is the subject of debate in several 
countries. The claims of groups which promote programs 
to provide a salary for housework revolve around two 
main arguments: (1) the economic dependence and 
insecurity of women because they are not paid for 
doing housework and the absence of a labour market 
providing satisfying, well-paid jobs for women and 
(2) the responsibility of society to maintain the 
current labour force (working adults) and to’ ensure 


its renewal in the future (children). 


Various proposals developed to promote the 
implementation of such programs will be examined and 
the pros and cons associated with each option will be 


pointed out. 


ay & salary pald py the government to all 
housewives regardless of their personal 
or family income 


This Option vs chierly supported by activists in 
the international Wages for Housework movement who see 
it as a way of eliminating the economic dependence and 
insecurity among housewives; these women also view the 
proposal of a salary for housework as a means by which 
the society could acknowledge the social contribution 
made by housewives through their work in the home in 
order to maintain ‘the current labour force and to 
insure its renewal in the eatares” 


ee 


73. Betsy Warrior and Lisa Leghorn, Houseworker's 
Handbook, Woman's Center, Cambridge, Mass., 1975. 
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Such a program would represent gigantic costs 
to the taxpayers, and it seems unthinkable that a 
government would be willing to support the implementa- 
tion of this kind of program. In Australia, Elizabeth 
Windschuttle has stressed this major disadvantage; 
according to her estimations of such costs, a benefit 
of $20 per week would cost $1.2 billion per year, that 
Hommcanly half Cf her country's total welfare and 


social security budget in TOmsial= 


Because Of Ehe high costs of “a undversal program, 
payments to the individual would necessarily be small, 
eechawacteristic that has limited potential towards 
upgrading housework. In this regard, Windschuttle 
expressed the opinion that a salary for mothers is not 
only useless for women but that in fact it is contrary 
to their interests and needs. In her view, such a 
payment would not be considered a decent salary or 
fair compensation for a necessary social function. She 
stated that it would tend instead to "strengthen even 
further the view that most women accept: their work, 


} ; Res], 
and thus their personal value, deserve a low rating. 2 


Another objection often raised against a salary 
for housework is that it might prove an incentive for 
WOMeTELO retire fromthe Labour force.”§ In this respects, 
the removal from outside employment is considered as a 
possibility for a woman to lose her professional skills 


and to jeopardize her chances for promotion. 


74. Elizabeth Windschuttle, "Should the Government Pay 
a Mother's Wage?" Refractory Girl, no. 5. 


Use ienikel 
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Moreover, women who work outside their home and 
perform household tasks in the evening might rightly 
consider this kind of program as unfair to them. Why 
should they not have the same right to these payments 
Since they perform the same family tasks, but on a 


different schedule? 


b) A salary to all women in the home paid by 
employers _— 


According to its advocates, this proposal is a 
means to give recognition to the homemakers! contribution 
to the business output. As Cook and Eberts have mentioned, 
the supporters of such a plan argue that the housework 


and child care performed by women are a prerequisite 

to most men's working the hours they do in the paid 
economy. They claim that employers are, as a consequence, 
purchasing the work of both the husband and the wife for 
the salary of the husband and should support financial 


recognition of the wife"s eontribueione 


Other groups see this type of program as a potential 
source of job discrimination against workers who have 
families, because it would be less expensive to have 


employees who are single. 

c) The compulsory sharing of family income 

In this option, the employed spouse would be 
required by law to share his (or her) income with the 
spouse in the home. Cook and Eberts view this method 


as a way of eliminating the psychological dependence 


LES “Garl “COOK;) 60-7... - G6. 


among wives which is attributed to economic dependence, 
as well as a means of assisting those wives who feel 


guilty about spending their husband's Geman. 


On the other hand, some would object to that 
proposal on the grounds that it is an undue government 
intervention in financial arrangements between members 
Creomecamhly . In sthenend, this policy would) fail) to 
change the situation of low wage earners who, in any 
Gase, spend all that they earn in order to survive 


(because zero divided by two equals zero). 
d) A salary to mothers in the home 


Various methods to apply this policy have been 
put forward, with variations depending on the ages of 
children in the home. Some supporters of this proposal 
would be in favor of granting a Salary only to mothers 
with pre-school children. They claim that it would be 
a way to recognize the societal service done by mothers 
who stay at home to take care of their young children, 
and also to place a high value on the mother's role. 
This option is obviously less expensive than the proposal 
to give a salary to all housewives, regardless of 
presence of children in the home. The problem of being 
an incentive to retire from the labour force would be 
less important than in the first option because it would 


involve a smaller number of beneficiaries. 


e/a Idem. 


However, a salary-for-mothers-at-home plan 
presumes that family child care - each mother giving 
full-time care to her child or children in her home - 
is necessarily more desirable than other forms of 
child care, an assumption that has to be demonstrated. 
In addition, some people consider this form of subsidy 
as an incentive to have children, while the trend, 
in lieu of a population policy, seems to go in the 


opposite direction in most industrialized countries. 


e) A salary to all mothers whether they are 
working inside or outside the home 


According to Eichler, this solution would leave 
mothers free to decide whether or not to participate 
in the labour roreawe: Eichler's argument is based on 
the idea that the costs of raising children is society's 
responsibility. The mother who would receive the 
allowance would be able to use it to pay for her child 


CEiKne CGCOSIES ahi Sine Se Clases , 


In this plan, the payments would be paid to the 
mother rather than to the couple; one might question 
whether this would strengthen the stereotype in which 
the mother must take prime responsibility for the 


children. 


A modified version of this proposal was suggested 
by Francine Lepage within a broad study on the economic 
condition of women in Quebec. Lepage's plan would take 
the form of a personalized cash transfer and would 
consequently replace existing measures such as the 


78. Margrit Eichler, "The Unpaid Work of Homemakers," 
Speech presented at Carleton University, March 1978. 


exemption of married persons, deduction of child care 
expenses and financial assistance for child care. 


Lepage describes the provisions of this measure as 


follows: 


This transfer would therefore be allocated 
to each of the parents who devotes time or 
money to child care without regard to sex, 
place ‘of work (home or the labour market), 
individual income or income of the couple. 
It would be paid only in cases involving 
young children (for example, preschool 
children) and would be equivalent approxi- 
mately to the cost of having these children 
Carved esroriby persons paid "to" do so "(day 
Gare ‘centre. or babysittersin the home, for 
example) .79 


The major difference between this proposal and 
that of Eichler is that the transfer is payable to 
one or the other parent regardless of sex; Eichler 
favours payment to the mother. Considered from the 
perspective of eliminating the sexual division between 
housework and outside work, the policy of paying one 
or the other parent seems more advantageous. It would 
be more likely to encourage greater participation by 


fathers in family responsibilities. 


The greatest disadvantage of this plan is that 
gelbacge share of the funds allocated to such, a plan 
would likely be paid to people who have no need for 
them at the expense of more deprived groups. This is 
aedisadvantage of any of the options that provide 


payments regardless of family or personal income. 


79. Francine Lepage, in Etude sur la condition @écono- 


mique des femmes au Québec, Laboratoire sur la 
a RS > eT ya e 
répartition et la sécurité du revenu et Conseil 


du status de la femme, UQUAM, 1978, (LABREV), vol. 


De, 304. 


Although sympathizing with the supporters of 
the idea of a salary for household work, the National 
Council of Women in the United Kingdom has stated a 


position against such a program: 


...we do not seek wages for housework (we 
realise that there is no one to pay wages 
to the homemaker except the family itself) 
but recognition, in) practicalm terms ven tie 
value of the work to the community by 
granting social benefits to homemakers in 
their own right as° not only, poss2ble sbut 
would correct a. social anjustice. sine 
have highlighted the economic value of 
homemaking but the social value is inesti- 
mable. 80 


The study of the principal methods of paying 
a salary for housework clearly indicates that 
consensus does not exist on this matter. Opinions 
vary with respect to the merits of such a measure, 
the criteria for admission to the program and the 
means of financing Les ie will be necessary “lo 
undertake subsequent studies with a view to accumulating 


more data on the subject. 
3. Women's participation in the Canada Pension Plan 


In order to situate the following discussion 
more clearly, it would probably be useful to recall 
the principle that led the Royal Commission on the 
Status of Women to state, "Housewives should be entitled 
to pensions in their own right under the Canada Pension 
Plan or the Quebec Pension Plan." The Commission 
emphasized the importance of the activities of housewives 


and mothers in the following words: 


80. Betty Young, "What is the Homemaker Worth?" 
Women Speaking, January-March 1977, pp. 14-15. 


The housewife who remains at home is just as 
much a producer of goods and services as the 
paid worker, and in our view she should also 
have the opportunity to provide for a more 
financially-secure future. Canada has given 
some of its workers an opportunity to do this 
through the Canada and the Quebec Pension 
Plans. ~To neglect to do the same for some 
three and one-half million other workers in 
the home is.to ignore the essential nature 
of their work. 


To this end, the Commission made the following 


recommendation: 


We recommend that (a) both the Canada and the 
Quebec Pension Plans be amended so that the 
spouse who remains at home can participate in 
the Plan, and (b) the feasibility be explored 
of: (1) crediting to the spouse remaining at 
home a portion of the contributions of the 
employed spouse and those contributions made 
by the employer on the employed spouse's behalf, 
and 

(ii) on an optional basis, permitting the 
spouse at home to contribute as a self-employed 
worker. 84 


Since the appearance of this report, the question 
of including housewives in the CPP or QPP has been 
discussed many times. We shall examine the major 
proposals which have been put forward regarding imple- 


mentation of the Commission's recommendation. 


a) Ther proposal to. credit the ‘spouse at home 
WLenmoar cron thescontributrons. madesby the 
gainfully-employed spouse 


This proposal emphasizes the dependence of the 


housewife. A housewife would be entitled to such 


83. Canada, Report of the Royal Commission on the Status 
Om Women LtnuCanada, L970), 1p.) 3c. 


in sweplchee ies Silex 


protection by virtue of her statusuasmehe wise of a 
contributor and not as a person performing a productive 
activity. Such a measure does not intrinsically make 
any allowance for single people with dependents, either 


children or elderly parents whom they care for at home. 


In his report entitled Women and Pensions for the 
Canadian Council on Social Development, Kevin Collins 
raises two objections to this proposal: (L)Y Does the 
government have the right to intervene in the financial 
arrangements between members of a family in this way? 
(2) Is it equitable that one member of the labour force 
is asked to share pension credits with a spouse when 


@ia@ilnere as note. 2 


b) The proposal for general splitting of pension 
credits 


Under eh _smoption.s the splitting of credits between 
husband and wife would be automatic and instantaneous: 
fifty per cent of any married person's (CPP) contributions 
would be attributed to his or her spouse. It would apply 
reciprocally when both spouses were in the Wabourstorce:. 
This measure respects the principle of equality between 
the spouses, their interdependence and their equal 
Fesponsibilities in the partnership of marriage. It 


takes the work of the spouse at home into account. 


While this proposal would provide for married 
women, it avoids dealing with the Situation of single 
people who remain at home to care for children ox 
elderly or disabled parents and who cannot contribute to 


the plan in their own AG hh tes 


ee et RS ee eee 
85. Kevin Collins, Women and Pensions, Canadian Council 
on Social Development, Ottawa, 1978. 


c) The proposal to permit the spouse at home 
to contribute as a self-employed worker 


This is a voluntary system through which the 
Spouse at home would earn pension benefits in his or 
her own right with contributions being based on an 


imputed salary. 


When the Advisory Council on €he Status of 
Women appeared before the Royal Commission on the 
state of Pensions in Ontario, it presented its reasons 


form not supporting such a proposal in these words: 


(1) The difficulty in determining an income 
base. .or voluntary contribuctons. 


For example, would the wife receive a cash 
income from her husband for her work in the 
home? If so, how would the value of this cash 
income be calculated? Would it be the same 
for all housewives or would it have a relation- 
ship to the income of the working spouse? In 
any event, the Council would question the 
fairness of the spouse in the paid labour 
force paying his spouse at home an income when 
the work in the home not only benefits him 
but society at large. 


Assuming an income base could be determined 
for voluntary Contributions, would the contri— 
butions be matched by an equal "employer" 
contribution and if so, who would be responsible 
for payment of the "employer's" share. 


Tf a housewife had earnings from_part—time 
employment, would these be taken into account 
in determining an income base and would the 
employer of a part-time worker match the 
portion of the housewives' voluntary contri- 
butions allocated from her part-time earnings? 


Would voluntary contributions entitle the 
housewife to death and disability benefits? 
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(2) A voluntary contribution would tend to 
favour financially-informed or well-off women. 


(3),- A. voluntary contribution would not 
necessarily bring all non-working spouses 
into the CPP/OQPP, 86 


Collins’ position with respect to voluntary 
contributions is similar to that of the ACSW: 7 helagrees 
that such a measure would result in those with the 
greatest need being the least Veseeee to participate 
because of their limited resources. 8/ 


Francine Lepage, in her analysis of income security 
policies at retirement age and in case of disability or 
death, makes the following suggestion for improving the 
system: 


The Quebec Pension Plan could enable any person 
whose income is low or non-existent (including, 
among others, women working in the home or family 
business, women without a recognized job and 
female part-time employees) to accumulate pension 
credits subject to the payment in her name of a 
contribution based on an imputed wage. 
According to Lepage, the contributions would be 
paid by the contributor who performs paid work. As for 
the objection that only the more privileged women would 
benefit, Lepage does not seem to consider it to be 
impossible to overcome: she foresees that the retirement 
Savings thus made by family units having sufficient income 
to do so could make resources from other income support 
programs (such as the guaranteed income supplement) availa- 
ble for people who have not been able to accumulate adequate 


pensions and thus ensure greater security for them. 


d) Recent amendments to the CPP/QPP 


Just aS a reminder, we shall mention the two recent 
amendments which would include housewives in the CPP/QPP: 


splitting of pension credits on dissolution of marriage 


86. Submission to the Royal Commission on the Status of 
Pensions in Ontario presented by the Advisory Council 
on the Status of Women, March 1978, Ds 4a 


Sitweke Collins; Op. Cits,. bp I207= 20 Re 
Coa Lepage, ln wUABRE Vs (ope acit ny tonne p.. We7e 


and the possibility of excluding from pension calculations 
the period a contributor has spent at home taking care 


of children under the age of seven. 


yy SpLitting of pension credits on dissolution of 
marriage PS le ae aie ines ae 


With reservations, the Advisory Council has 
accepted this amendment which would permit equal 
splitting of pension credits earned by both spouses 
during marriage - as well as splitting of credits 
between the spouses on dissolution of marriage by 
divorce or annulment - but prefers general splitting, 
whether or not the marriage is dissolved. The Council 
sees this amendment as a necessary response to injustice 
Sitcom cianed SOlULTON, in aS much as this provision 
protects the housewife in the event of final marriage 
breakdown, but it does not bring her into the pension 
system and does not alter the situation of the woman 


who remains married. 


The council: is of the opinion that the “divorce 
and divide" clause is based on the concept of dependence 
and need and, not on the concept of partnership and 
interdependent rights within the marriage. For this 
reason, the Council would have preferred the general 


splitting of credits mentioned previously. 


ii) The amendment relating to the exclusion of 
time spent at home 


This provision would enable mothers (and fathers) 
who leave the labour force in order to take care of 
children under the age of seven to exclude this period 


from the calculation of their pensions. The Advisory 


Council has given its support to this amendment OT 


the following reasons: 


—~ The special child-rearing "drop-out" provision 
recognizes the work pattern of women in the paid 
labour force who leave to bring up children. 

Women (or men) who leave the paid labour force 

to bring up children are performing work of a 
social value and at a cost to themselves of 

lost salary, lost promotion and job opportunities, 
GEC. 


- The element of cross subsidy considered to be 
involved is not new to the Plan. For example, 
cross subsidies are involved in the benefits 

for contributors retiring in the early years 
following implementation of the Plan. They 
receive a sreeehe benefit than thers. contri- 
butions "earned. Also the “pay-as-you-go” 
£unding of the,Plan involves substantial cross 
subsidies between one generation of contributors 
and another. 


- The estimated cost to the Plan of the special 
child-rearing "drop-out" provision, one-third 
of one per ‘cent increase im the contribution 

| rate in the year 2025, makes it by comparison 
alMinor Cross “Subsidy. 


Although these two amendments have the approval 
of the federal and Quebec governments', the second cannot 
be put into -etfect except in» the province of Quebec, 
since Ontario has refused to approve this amendment. It 
will be remembered that such amendments must be approved 
by two-thirds of the provinces having two=tharads. Of ehe 
population and since Ontario has one-third of the Canadian 
population outside Quebec, this entitles it to a veto. 
Tt is urgent that much pressure now be put on Ontario 


in order to get it to withdraw its objection. 


89. Submission to the Royal Commission..., p. 3. 


However, we must not lose Sight of the fact 
that, despite the significant benefits of this measure 
for mothers (or fathers) who temporarilyerectire from 
the labour force, it does not enable housewives who 
have never been gainfully employed to contribute to 


the Canada Pension Plan. 


Pension policies have repercussions on changes 
in Marital asset rights. Collins states an important 


principle in this regard when he writes: 


---pensions are property, so that property 
reform aimed at sharing on the basis of the 
equal value of contributions by each spouse - 
whether in the home or outside the home - 
should include pepetone along with other 
Marvcal asseta.-© 


This principle is particularly relevant to the 
theme of the present study and reinforces the underlying 
DypounesiSs TOL Our argument; that 1s, that the coneribution 
of the spouse at home is equal in value to that of the 
spouse in the labour force, because of the human and 
social values associated with the education of children 


in addition to the economic value of housework. 


THe Scope: OL this report does not allow for a 
detailed examination of the legislative reform now under 
way in property and material support matters. These 
questions have been dealt with elsewhere. Nevertheless, 
we must reaffirm that recognition of the economic value 
of housework requires our taking into consideration the 
principle that work in the home and outside the home 


are of equal value when formulating proposals relating 


Ome Keo lliticw OD. eC UL. prea on 


to. property rights. “The aight to en equitable sharing 
of marital assets constitutes one of the most important 
elements of all the measures intended to ensure economic 


security of housewives. 
4. Some new approaches to social security 


Tish Sommers, national co-ordinator of the NOW 
task force on older women in the U.S., has compared the 
social security system in her country to an old patchwork 
quilt which has completely lost its pattern because of 
the many pieces that have been added without care for 
the overall Jiscteiin ¢- This striking image suggests at 
least two attitudes that should be developed in dealing 
with social security: first, new measures intended to 
correct one injustice must avoid creating another 
injustice; secondly, the time has come to thinkvabout 


revising the entire social security system. 


While we must remain realistic in the conviction 


that a transition period requires us to continue "patching 


up the! old blanket.) bhat.gics, adopting now the measures 
which will correct social inequalities - there is no 
restriction on seeking new approaches. From this 


perspective, we shall examine some proposals which take 
a more global approach to the problem of creating a 
"Just society" where everyone - men and women, the 
young and the old - would have an equitable share of 


meSOULCE Si. 


a) A guaranteed family income security program 


The idea of a guaranteed family income is not new 


91. Tish Sommers, "The Social Security Blanket: Patching 
Up the Old While Reweaving the New," Prime Time, 
VO 4, NOs. 2 March: LOG: 
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in Canada, since some plans were drawn up in the 

early seventies for a program that would provide an 
acceptable minimum income for all Canadians. Basically, 
a program of this kind would provide a living wage to 
everyone outside the labour market anda Supplement to 


the working poor. 


Federal-provincial negotiations to establish 
such a program began in 1973 but broke down in 1977 
because not enough provinces were willing to participate. 
While federal government spokesmen (including Ministers 
Monique Bégin and Marc Lalonde) have spoken of the 
possibility of income supplementaticn for the working 
poor being provided by way of a refundable tax credit 
administered through the federal income tax system, the 
prospects for a guaranteed income are not very bright 


given the current economic and political climate. 


b) The inclusion of housewives in general social 
insurance programs 


Some suggestions to this effect have been studied 
by the Council of Europe. This organization has urged 
its member nations to offer housewives the same protection 
against risks as is offered persons working in other 
occupations. This protection would include benefits 
Yelated to sickness, maternity, disability, old age 
and the temporary or permanent loss of support arising 


, 9 
from the death of the breadwinner. 


In the United Kingdom, as a result of pressure 
from the National Council of Women, the 1968 Westminster 
Conference organized by the U.K. Committee for Human 


Rights included in its final declaration the recommendation 


ee 


OOPBeE TC yenvOUNG 7; Op... Cit.7 Dp. 16: 


that homemakers be recognized as a distinct insurance 


Classification for social security purposes. 


There are other approaches but it is not possible 
to discuss them here because they require in-depth study. 
However, we would like to make a brief reference to the 
OECD (Organization for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment) studies on the economic role of women in society 
which seem(to lead into new definitions of the social 
security concept. Its preliminary reports stress the 
need to restructure social security systems in view of 
the economic problems peculiar to women in the home. 

In these reports, one can discover a relation between 
social insurance plans and the issue of time management 
on a life-long basis, with discussion) of alternacives 
to men's and women's traditwonal patterns, of participa— 
Epon eens Ene abou foree. ” Le might prove o£ Fnterest 


to follow these developments. 


Ys LAS se. GU Lore 


94. ‘GOsta Rehn, Vers une socieéte de Wibrerchoi7, OLED 
working paper, MS/S74.4, Paris, 1974. 


VI - ORGANIZATIONS FOR HOUSEWIVES 


the emphasis throughout this report has been on 
government measures aimed at improving conditions for 
housewives. We would be minimizing the value of human 
HeESounces Of this group ,of women Tf we considered only 
solutions that come from other people. The wealth 
of vitality and experience represented by these women 
can be increased tenfold when they pool their strength 
EO, help one another cope with their present and future 


Situation. 


Groups of this kind exist in Canada and ina 
number of other countries, in diverse forms; their aim 
is to help housewives strengthen their personal identity 
and overcome the "nothing-but-a-housewife" syndrome. 


A few of these groups are described below as examples: 
1. Two organizations established in rural areas 


aj u Association des) Cexrcles de Fermiéres du 
Québec 


Founded sixty years ago, L'Association des Cercles 
de Fermiéres du Québec (farm women) recruits its members 
mainly among homemakers. In January 1977, this organiza- 
tion had a membership of 61,000 women in 822 clubs united 
imo federations throughout thes province of Quebec. —1t 
promotes co-operation among members and exchange of 
information on topics related to cultural interests, 


consumer issues, agriculture and handicrafts. 


sie) 


During the year 1976, the Association conducted 
among its members, a survey on the family and published 
a report of which the chief recommendation pertains 


to the development of a general family poldey. 


b) L'Association féminine d'éGéducation et d'action 
sociale (AFEAS) 


As its name indicates, AFEAS is a women's group 
concerned with education and social action. Most of 
its members are housewives in Quebec; in 1976, its 
38,000 members met in 600 chapters organized in 13 


EeGderatlons. 


The AFEAS's purpose is to make its members aware 
of their family and social responsibilities through 
education and thus bring about social action for the 


betterment of women and society. 


To mention only one of its important achievements, 
the AFEAS has conducted research on women who work with 
their husbands in a family pusineoee This study was 
initiated during International Women's Year and is an 
original contribution to knowledge about the status of 
women. This report has become an important working 
tool whose conclusions have a direct bearing on many 


housewives. 
2. The "Nouveau Départ" program 


The Nouveau Départ program originated in Montreal 


and is the outgrowth of a series of programs begun in 


95. La Revue des Fermiéres, December 1976/January 1977, 
(ey ole ses 
96. L'Association féminine d'Gducation et d'action 


sociale, La femme collaboratrice dujmaniy dans une 
entreprise a but lucratif, Montreal, 1976. 


1966 by the YWCA for English-speaking women in the 
Montreal area (called Reassessing Tomorrow - Vista 
for Women). It is a guidance program rather than a 


training program. Its purpose is twofold: 


a) Assist participants in finding the course 
of action most appropriate to their needs 
and aspirations as well as their capabili- 
ties, taking into account their personal 
limitations sand family sitaations. 


by) Provide “them with direction, Support and 
relevant intormation inorder to achieve 
the desired goalls preparing a persone! 
development plan and having the courage 
and tenacity needed to carry it throughe & 


With the help of resource persons, the parti- 
Cipants are led to discover their potential, to 
clarify their goals and reassess their role as 
housewives. The aim of the program is not to have 
all women opt for work outside the home but rather 
to make an enlightened choice among work in the home, 
unpaid voluntary work and work outside the home, or 


some combination of the three. 


A program of this kind provides for counselling 
and information services leading to further guidance 


for those participants who may need it. 
3. The Canadian Housewives Register 


The Canadian Housewives Register is an organization 
which wants to make women aware that they do have needs 
as individuals - needs they have overlooked in the past. 
Through the group's informal meetings and activities, 
the women gain pride in their role in the home while 


being reintroduced to the world beyond a ee 


97. Monica Matte, Genése du Programme Nouveau Départ, 
Montreal, March 1977. 


This organization originated in England in 1960 
and was introduced to Canada in 1967 by an English 
housewife who moved to the Montreal area. Chapters 
now exist in twenty countries: Canada has fifty-five, 


including twenty-five in the Toronto area. 


All the groups are autonomous. The president 
of a Toronto group yexplained, .“Bache group 


decides what it wants to do, and it can be 


anything the women want it to be - educational or 
fun or both." Groups discuss "anything but domestic 
problems." (|For many women, CHR provides an opportunity 


to develop new attitudes that assist them in building 
self-confidence and help them cope better with day-to-day 


probilenae 
4. Alliance for Displaced Homemakers 


This association was founded in the United States 
for the purpose of helping middle-aged women who find 
themselves alone as a result of a death, divorce or 
separation. One of the group's objectives is to obtain 
nation-wide legislation enabling the creation and 


operation of self-help centres for displaced homemakers. 


These centres offer a variety of workshops and 
even internships which assist candidates in developing 
skills that will enable them to reorganize their lives. 
Participants can become resource persons after a training 
period. In addition, attempts are being made to create 


new jobs which will utilize the special skills of homemakers. 


98. Peggy McCallum, "Housewives Register Route for Self- 
Respect," The Globe and Mail, December 21, 1976. 


The major discovery participants make is that 
options which they previously did not know existed 
are now accessible to them. Group organizers are 
finding that what at first appeared to be a crisis 
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Such initiatives are a remarkable demonstration 
of the potential of housewives and the collective 
action of which they are capable when they take matters 
in their hands. These groups are just a few examples, 
among so many other groups, which could have been selected; 
they suffice to illustrate what housewives can accomplish 
when they decide to rely on one another to break out of 
their isolation, develop self-confidence and begin to 


see their lives in a new light. 


99. Kathleen Currie, "Displaced Homemakers - Cinderella 
Minus the Prince," Women's Work, vol. Sie MO eno ey 
Bog. Qin Py es aoe ee 


VII - SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this study of housewives has been 
to shed some light on the problems of economic and 
psychological dependence associated with performing an 


unpaid and undervalued occupation. 


Although generally ignored by sociologists, 
housework has been the subject of a few studies; these 
have shown that the majority of housewives are dissatis- 
fied with household work; they find their work monotonous 
and fragmented and complain of loneliness, the lack of 
social interaction, the excessively long working day and 


tieair OCCUpatioOn. s lack of prestige. 


The contemporary women's movement is directing 
its attack toward the causes of the housewife's inferior 
status: it emphasizes her inevitable economic dependence 
arising from her situation as an unpaid worker. This 
economic dependence - a hardship in a society where money 
determines worth - is often accompanied by psychological 
dependence. The modern tendency to define oneself in 
terms of one's occupation leads the housewife to seek her 


identity through her husband and children. 


Sometimes lauded, sometimes censured by public 
opinion, the housewife is also the victim of society's 
ambivalence toward her. In the end, she feels alienated, 
incapable of responding to contradictory social impera- 
tives. Assailed by slogans about freedom, commitment, 
self-expression, she may feel she is becoming enmeshed in 
a new feminine mystique, without having freed herself 


from the traditional one. 


From our review of time-use studies, a good many 
conclusions can be drawn, of which the following are 


the most important: 


- The popular belief that modern household 
appliances have contributed to a great 
decrease in the working hours of house- 
wives has no basis in fact. 


- The division of labour within the home 
remains largely traditional: women still 
have the primary responsibility for 
household and family activities. 


- The number of hours spent on housework 
varies with the number of children in 
the home, the age of the youngest child 
stiullvat home and, the womans pantucipa— 
tien (or non—-participation) in the tapour 
force. 


- Husbands' contributions to housework are 
considerable but do not increase appre- 
ciably when the wives are in the labour 
force. 


- In Canada the average housewife performs 
fifty hours of housework per week. 


Although economists have been considering the 
merits of including housework in the national accounts 
Since the turn of “the-century, this amportant pane OF 
productive activity is not yet included in the gross 
national product. Various attempts have been made 
throughout industrialized countries to impute an 


economic value to housework. 


in eCanada, “esearch=on this gcopresis Sti) tin 
tts infaney. “Studies by wStatistics Wanagosom thesvalue 
of housework are part of the government's program to 


implement the Royal Commission on the Status of Women's 


recommendations concerning housewives. The results of 
this research provide an important data base for evaluat- 
ing the various solutions for improving the housewife's 


lot which have been considered. 


Briefly, the Statistics Canada studies on the 


value of household work show that: 


- The value of housework as a percentage of 
GNP is relatively constant; calculated by 
Ene opportunity cost method, it would have 
been approximately 39.5 per cent in 1961 
and 41.1 per cent in 1971. 


- The percentage of that value attributed to 
women and to men would also remain relatively 
constant; women's share was 26.6 per cent of 
eNPwain L96leancd 2907 per icent? in’ 197 for 
men it was 12.9 per cent in 1961 and 13.5 per 
Cent in. 971 


- It is possible to include the value of house- 
work; doing so would constitute quantitative 
proof of women's role in the economy; it could 
further legal recognition of the contribution 
made by women and thus women's entitlement to 
an equitable share in the family assets. 


Various proposals aimed at the improvement of 
the economic situation of women have been studied. 
Although it seems feasible to include the value of 
housework in the GNP, it is nevertheless a symbolic 
gesture and more concrete measures are necessary. The 
solutions proposed for recognizing contributions made 
by housewives to the general well-being involve compen- 
sation for the costs associated with the raising of 
children, either in the form of social salaries or 


special provisions within the Canada Pension Plan. 


With regard to different alternatives relating 


to the payment of a salary to housewives, it is obvious 
that opinions vary a great deal and an in-depth study 
is necessary. The study of various solutions calling 
for such payments suggests that the methods selected 
should distinguish between homemakers who have children 
at home and those who do not, between women who have 
incomes and those who do not. It does not seem proper 
to promote universal plans because of their excessive 
costs and their likelihood of subsidizing people who 


have no need for government money. 


In continuing a thorough study of the issue, 
it would be necessary to ponder the impact Owe 
salary-to-housewives plan on women's work patterns, 
tax policies and population policies. It would also 
be helpful to obtain more information on housewives 
themselves, their desires and aspirations; for instance, 
what percentage of women stay at home because of the 
absence of services which act as substitutes for family 
activities, such as day care services and after-school 


Care S@rvyices. 


With respect to the inclusion of housewives in 
the Canada Pension Plan, the Royal Commission on the 
Status of Women stated that housewives should be 
entitled to pensions in their own right under this 


PAlranr 


Among the options ‘considered, for implementing 
this recommendation, there are none that are simple, 
realistic and easy to apply. One proposal 
consists in permitting the spouse at home to contribute 
to the Plan as a self-employed worker; the most 
serious obstacle is the inability of women with no 


income or very little: income to contribute te the ian; 


such a measure would have the result that the women 

who need it most would be the least financially able 

to join. As far as the clause excluding years spent in 
Lhnesnome tOscare Of young children is concerned, it must 
first become law. Such a provision, thoughy offers no 
protection to women who have never worked outside the 
homerand whoydo not find it possible to enter the labour 
force. Special provision should be made for this cate- 


gory of women. 


Finally, pensions policies should take into 
account the principle that pensions are assets and as 
such should be included in the splitting of marital 
assets, based on the equal contribution of each spouse, 
regardless of whether their place of work is in the 


home or outside the home. 


Most of the options considered have interesting 
aspects, but none could be considered as the only 
change that has to be made in social organization to 
improve the status of housewives. They are all only 
partial solutions and should be weighed with respect 
to the overall situation as much as possible, without 
forgetting the reforms now being made in legislation 
governing income tax, matrimonial property regimes and 


alimony/maintenance. 


en ke aa 


One aspect which must be borne in mind when 
proposing legislative reform to improve the housewife's 
condition is that the first reforms sought must take 
into account the present situation, the several generations 
of women for whom it would be very difficult, if not 
impossible, to re-enter the labour market. Long-term 
policies should be developed which take into account 
the new social situation and men's and women's new work 


patterns. 


The government must also recognize that housework 
has a significant economic value by including this value 
in the national accounts as a measure of the well-being 
of the population; by accepting housework as an acceptable 
Classification for social insurance like any other 


occupation. 


As indispensable as legislative measures may be, 
such measures alone will not be enough to improve the 
housewife's condition. As long as attitudes to "a 
woman's place" remain unchanged, an excessively large 
share of the family responsibilities, both in education 
and in housework, will continue to rest on her shoulders. 
Her opportunities for updating her work Sk isUbS Soma st sco 
participate in the labour force are reduced by this 
very fact. If she goes to work outside the home, she 
must take on two roles, with the overwork this implies. 
Too often, she feels she must apologize to her children, 
her husband and sometimes even her fellow-workers for 


having a job. 


A change in attitudes must take place as well in 
our concept of education and preparation for the future. 
The educational and occupational guidance systems must 


make ample room for the continuing education concept. 


Young women must be €ncouraged to think of their 
future in the long term and thus avoid shutting themselves 
into dead ends that may be costly in time, effort and 
money when they decide to pursue a career. Access to 
university must be made easier for women. The 
programs must take individual experience into account 
and place greater value on the maturity acquired during 
the years of child-raising and Vo hinzary- works | cliteaas 
not our desire to lower educational standards but rather 
to adopt more flexible admission policies which would 


permit all individual talents to blossom. 


The most important change of attitude may be that 
regarding the very definition of work. Perhaps if the 
current definition of work as a paid activity were 
replaced by the concept of an active occupation, women 
would no longer be bothered by the embarrassing guestion, 


EDO you work?" 
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Appendix Ly Table =z 


AVERAGE DAILY TIME BUDGET OF EMPLOYED MEN, EMPLOYED WOMEN, 
AND HOUSEWIVES IN 12 COUNTRIES (in hours) * 
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Activities 


On workdays (employed people) 
and weekdays (housewives) 


A. 


E. 


Paid work and ancillary 
tasks (work brought 
home, journey to work, 
workplace chores, etc.) 


Housework and 
household obligations 


(not including child care) 


. Child care 


Sleep, meals, personal 
hygiene and other 
personal needs 


Free time (i.e. remaining 
disposable time) 


TOTAL (of which A-C subtotal) 


On days off (employed people) 
and Sundays (housewives) 


A. 


Cc. 
De 


E. 


Paid work and ancillary 
tasks (work brought 
home, journey to work, 
workplace chores, etc.) 


Housework and 
household obligations 


(not including child care) 


Child care 


Sleep, meals, personal 
hygiene and other 
personal needs 


Free time (i.e. remaining 
disposable time) 


TOTAL (of which A-C subtotal) 


Employed men Employed women Housewives 
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0.4 die h 
268 11.4 
245 4.0 
(10.6) 24.0. (EE 6) 24.50. (8 <8) 
0.4 @odk 
Boal Bere 
0.6 On? 
ik. © Hes, 
S50 Ons 
(375) 24.0 621) 24.0 (6.0) 


Se ee ee SS SS ee 
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Budget Research Project 
of the UNESCO-sponsored 
Documentation in Social 


This table is based on the findings of the Multinational Comparative Time- 
which has been carried out recently under the aegis 
European Coordination Centre for Research and 

Sciences. 


Source: Szalai, Alexander, "Women's Time: Women in the Light of Contemporary 
Time - Budget Research", Futures, octobre L975, vOl.-/;. NO Sp bps Sso> 
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